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CONSUMER PROBLEMS IN 
RECOVERY 


EVERY FRIDAY at 3.45 P.M., Eastern Standard Time 
over the N.B.C. NATIONAL NETWORK 


Or. Frederick C. Howe, Consumers’ Counse/ of the AA.A., and an Or¥icer of 
the General federation of Womens’ Clubs 


give you a fifteen minute dialogue -- brisk, straightforward, 
to the point -—— on the major problems confronting consumers 
and what they can do to help solve these problems. 





THEY TALK 


about what's happening to 
the nation's food supply -- 
to prices --- to the cost 
of living --- to unemployed 
consumers. 


How you can get your money's 


worth in foods -=— what you 
should know about bread —-- 
about potatoes =-— sugar -=- 
eggs -- ice cream -—— and other 
foods. 


Find out from your local N. B. C. 
station the hour when this pro- 


TUNE IN ON ye pire = — id 
YOUR COUNSEL is give you timely advice 


on how to buy wisely and 


IN WASH | N GTON economically. 


Mrs. Josephine Junkin Doggettand Dr Howe 




















EArPOSIT ION 
FARMS 


A NEW IDEA 
IN EXPERIMENTAL 
FARMING 


ary 


MOST OF my girlhood 
has been lived in the country in close 
connection with a farm population. 
While I myself lived in what is ordi- 
narily known as an old type Hudson River 
place, partly farming and partly wood- 
land, not of necessity a paying invest- 
ment or self-sustaining, still my neigh- 
bors were all real farmers and I knew 
their lives and their problems. 


BECAUSE OF the fact 
that these Hudson River places have not 
been run for profit or even with a view 
to making them self-sustaining, I think 
a great opportunity has been lost for 
service to the people of the country as 
a whole. I am glad to have this oppor- 






The Kooseve/r Country frome 


tunity to tell you of an idea which I 
have always hoped might some day be 
worked out practically. 


MOST OF us who live 
on these big places are familiar with 
the agricultural colleges and experi- 
mental stations of the state and nation 
and the services which they are prepared 
to render. My husband has turned over 
part of his land to the College of 
Forestry at Syracuse for their use to 
demonstrate what land is adapted to 
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certain trees and how woods can be made 
profitable and useful in the long run to 
the farmer. 


IT SEEMS to me this 
same idea might well be carried out by 
some of the owners of land who have 
sufficient capital to try an experiment 
now and then for the benefit of the 
community at large. Suppose, in other 
words, there were a farm run as an ex= 
periment, an exhibition farm under the 
guidance of the state agricultural col- 
lege and experiment station. 


BOTH THE state and 
national governments have experimental 
farms but it is not always possible for 
the people from different parts of the 
state to visit these; whereas, if some 
one in every county made it a point to 
run his farm on these lines it might 
bring about a great change in farm life. 


DIFFERENT FIELDS could 
carry signs telling what was planted, 
how and when it was fertilized and cared 
for, the losses could be watched and the 
harvest finally recorded. The same thing 
could be done with cattle, milk products, 
hens, pigs, etc., and that farm and its 
occupants might possibly serve as a cen- 








ter for the home and farm demonstration 
bureaus. 


THIS WOULD MEAN, of 
course, that the man living on the ex- 
perimental farm would have to run his 
farm on a business basis. It would cer- 
tainly compensate him for his trouble, 
however, if he were a real factor in 
changing for the better the farm life 
of his country. 


ONE OTHER thing is a 
factor in farm life, namely, the in- 
dividualistic tendency of the farmers 
which makes each one of them sell his 
own products at his own stand, often 
cutting prices in order to attract the 
buyer. This has a tendency to lower the 
prices for every one, and if the farmers 
could be induced to join together in one 
stand at an advantageous point, every- 
body would get better prices. 


THE WOMEN might join in 
a joint kitchen with different groups on 
hand at different times to can or pre- 
serve whatever was not sold during the 
day, thereby eliminating much waste and 
making it possible to sell either to 
local sources or direct to neighbors at 
a much lower price than in nearby cities. 


From a// over the country and from abroad people who. want to see 


experyments i aniinal husbanary i qoeratiorn visit the U. 


SO Lepartmenr 


of Agriculture's experimental farm at Beltsville, Maryland. 
(pictured here and on rhe os 
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The story of American 
SUIELS (UP CHASING 
coger avives 


BUILD UP all the high walls 
you like around your home or your commun— 
ity, but you can't keep out a good idea. 
Sooner or later it'll get you. 


NINETY YEARS ago some wea- 
vers in the little town of Rochdale, Eng- 
land, worked out a sound idea of coopera- 
tive purchasing. Ever since, that idea 
has been leaping the seven seas, bobbing 
up in the most remote and unexpected 
places, knocking down prejudice and self- 
ishness, and building up a greater free- 
dom and a better existence. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN alone, it 
has developed into an annual business of 
over one billion dollars and is putting 
savings of $125,000,000 a year either 
back into the pockets of its members or 
into services they could never get other- 





CUTTING 
She COST of 
LIVING by 


COOPERATION 


wise. The largest flour mills, the big- 
gest wholesale business, the largest tea 
production and the best run coal mines, 
are owned by British consumers who got 
those weavers' idea. 


IN DOZENS of other coun- 
tries cooperative purchasing has brought 
its boon to workers and farmers, hard 
pressed by the struggle to make small in- 
comes match great needs. It has shown 
them the way of cutting out wastes in 
distribution, of saving for themselves 
the profits of selling, of reaching a 
standard of living that otherwise would 
be utterly beyond attaining. 


CLOSE TO two million peo- 
ple in this country have caught this 
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infectious idea and are putting it to 


work for themselves. They are organized 
in 3,500 cooperatives. They are doing 
a business estimated at $365,000,000 -- 
that's a million dollars a day. 


IT'S NOT such a difficult 
idea to get. Just this: that the say- 
ings that come from selling (coopera- 
tively or commercially produced and dis- 
tributed goods) should go to the people 
who buy the goods or services. That's 
Consumer cooperation. A next-door neigh- 
bor is producers' cooperation, built on 
the idea that the savings that come from 
making goods or services should go to the 
people who do the producing. 


TRY TO impose those ideas 
on privately owned business and you'll 
find they don't work. They can thrive 
only in a business that is based on denm- 
ocratic control, with each member in the 
enterprise having one vote, no matter 
how big a money share he may have in the 
business. 


A STORY with many fasci- 
nating chapters could be told about far- 
mers' marketing cooperatives in this coun- 
try. Here we are going to tell only 
about ‘farmers' purchasing cooperatives. 


WORKING-CLASS families 
were the first to open a cooperative 
store -— in Boston in 1845 -- and they 
have been a power ever since in develop- 
ing cooperation. But farm families have 
been just as important if not more so in 
building it to its present great size. 


IT WAS during the stark 
years of the Civil War that the first far- 
mers' purchasing cooperative was formed. 
And now, 70 years later, there are 2,000 
such associations, with a membership of 
more than 600,000 farmers, doing a busi- 
ness of nearly $200,000,000 annually. 
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ITALIANS have a= proverb 
that "they who go slowly go far." 
Building farmers' purchasing coopera- 
tives from the embryo organizations of 
the 60's has been slow and not always 
steady. They have had their ups and 
downs. But no period of relative pros- 
perity was so rosy that cooperatives were 
forgotten and no period of depression so 
black that they did not show new life. 
During the past five years this type of 
cooperative has grown more rapidly than 
any other. 


BACK in 1863, according 
to the records of the Cooperative Divi- 
sion of the Farm Credit Administration, 
the Riverhead Town Agricultural Society 
of Riverhead, New York, was organized 
This was among the first, if not actually 
the pioneer, of these farm cooperatives. 
It was formed to purchase farm supplies, 
fertilizer, coal, twine, etc. 


IN THE SEVENTIES, when 
another serious depression swept jobs 
away and swept prices up, the Patrons of 
Husbandry -- the Grange --— helped to form 


a large number of cooperative general 
merchandise stores. Most of these have 
since passed out of existence. A few 


however, are still operating in scattered 
sections of the country. One is the Can- 
den Grange Store, at Camden, New York, 
organized in 1875; another the North Jay 
Grange Store, at that town in Maine, 
formed in 1877. 


During the next twenty 
years tho Rochdale type of cooperatives 
began to be organized. That kind of co- 
operation brought into use certain ideas 
and practices which have found expression 
in some of our more recent cooperative 


laws. Farm organizations -- the Farm 
Bureau, the Farmers' Union, the Grange, 


and others -- in many of the States took 
to promoting cooperative purchasing by their 
members, as well as cooperative marketing. 











ANOTHER SPURT in organiza 
tion came with the immigration of farm 
families from European countries who had 
belonged to cooperatives in the "old 
country." As they settled in their new 
lands cooperatives were frequently the 
first organizations they created. 


STILL at the beginning of 
the World War the number of farmers' pur- 
chasing cooperatives was small. It came 
to only about 430, and their business was 
apparently just around $12,000,000. It 
was during the War and the "prosperous" 
years after that their numbers began 
piling up and up until in 1931 there were 
well over 1500 associations doing a 
total business of $215,000,000. 


DEPRESSIONS nip off the 
business of cooperatives, just as they 
do private-profit concerns. Part of the 
drop in dollar volume of sales by far-— 
mers' purchasing cooperatives from 
$215,000,000 in 1931 to $140,000,000 in 
1933 was due to falling prices. Against 
this loss in sales, both the number of 
associations and their membership contin- 
ued to grow during depression years. 


EVEN in 1933 better ear- 
nings were beginning to show in the re- 
cords of some of these associations. One 
that went in the red $100,000 during 
1931-32, continued to operate and reported 


Unloampng fertilizer, LOUGhF 
cooperatively by Florida farmers 


earnings of over $50,000 for the first 
seven months of 1933. Many others are 
reporting a similar upturn in earnings. 


IN VOLUME of business, far— 
mers' marketing cooperatives have always 
had the lead over purchasing cooperatives, 
but the latter are creeping up in impor- 
tance. Back in 1921 their sales amounted 
to only 4.6 percent of all cooperative 
business done. Ten years later it was 
9 percent and in 1932-1933, it reached 
10.5 percent. 


PURCHASING COOPERATIVES 
are not the only ones that sell to farm- 
ers. More than 50 percent of the market- 
ing organizations are also engaged in 
supply buying as a sideline. Over 90 
percent of the grain marketing coops buy 
supplies for their members. A survey of 
a few years ago showed that two-thirds of 
the fruit and vegetable associations and 
half of the poultry products marketing 
cooperations engaged in purchasing ac-— 
tivities. 


ALL KINDS of products and 
services are offered by the purchasing 
co-ops. Feed and fertilizer are the two 
products most bought. Seeds, according 


(Concluded on page 27) 











Oregon farmers buying their o// 
and gasoline cooperatively. 
















HELPING PEOPLE 
TO HELP 
THEMSELVES 


IF YOU'VE never’ seen a 
woman kiss a mule, you might be sur- 
prised at some of the strange goings-on 
in these days. Because mules are being 
kissed ——— yes, and cried over. 


THERE'S A REASON. People 
who have been trying to get a living 
out of the soil when they had no animal 
to pull the plow are likely to do al- 
most anything when a mule suddenly ap- 
pears like an answer to their prayers. 


MULES ARE ONLY one item 
on a list of equipment that means new 
courage and a new start in life to peo- 
ple who have had the cards stacked against 
them for a long time. 


THIS NEW START for every— 
one now on the relief rolls is the goal 
of the new rural relief program. The 
administrators feel that people who are 
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willing to work for their family's 
living have a right to a chance at in- 
dependence, that they should not be 
forced to accept charity which sooner 
or later is sure to break their spirit, 
sap their moral energies, and end in 
their being chronic public charges, a 
permanent burden on the taxpayers of the 
country. 


RURAL REHABILITATION is 
the name they've given to the work of 
giving farm people their start toward 
independence and self support. In one 
part of the country it means one kind of 
help and in another part it means some 
very different kind. The administrators 
recognize that the country is too big 
and the conditions too different in dif- 
ferent sections for one system to fit 
everywhere. So the Federal Relief Ad- 
ministration lays down the basic 
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principles and leaves the local appli- 
cation of them to the local administra- 
tors who can use the peculiar advantages 
of their states and their counties to 
help combat their own particular kind 
of trouble. 


MULES MEAN rehabilitation 
in the South. Without a mule, as one ad- 
ministrator put it, a Southern farmer is 
a mechanic without a wrench, a boatman 
without an oar. Yet hundreds and thous= 
ands of farmers have no mules. 


MANY COTTON GROWERS have, 
for a long time, been down, but without 
a mule they are out. Nowadays it's hard 
to find any landlord who will ‘'furnish' 
them. Landlords have all the tenants 
they need these days. They can't afford 
to 'furnish' extra tenants -— that is, 
supply the work animals, the plow, the 
seed and the fertilizer, and also food 
until the family gets a garden going. 
That is why 75% of the families on re- 
lief in North Carolina, for instance, 
are rural, and half of these displaced 
tenant families. 


WITH A MULE, though, the strand- 
ed farmer is better off. He is welcome, 
often, to unused 'layout' land which he 
can plant with food crops in re= 
turn for keeping the weeds and 
grass down, perhaps repairing the 
house on it or the fences, or 
cleaning out the well. 


THAT'S WHERE the 
Administration comes in. It pro- 
vides the link between the land 
that is lying idle and the people 
who are hungry and willing’ to 
work for their food. Instead of 
spreading the relief money over 
months in small weekly allowances 


in equipment to set the farmer on his own 
feet. Even if they should be unable to 
pay back this loan ~- for it is a loan-—- 
it would cost the government a good deal 
less in the long run than direct relief. 
And the difference to the people who re- 
ceive the help is immeasurable. 


SOMETIMES, LAND for farnm— 
ing is provided by the Government when 
the family has none at all. But the lo- 
cal relief administrators have been 
amazed to see how seldom it is necessary 
to buy that land outright. Sometimes 
there is public land available, sometimes 
a tract of railroad land is offered. 
That with the land lent by private land- 
lords in exchange for service is taking 
care of the land situation to a great 
extent. 


BUT CASH to pay back the 
Government's loan becomes the next ques— 
tion for the 'rehabilitant'. Granted that 
they can dig their living out of the 
soil, where to find the extra cash to 
start paying back their loans is a prob- 
len. 


LESS THAN it would be if 
owned to private individuals, the debt 
is not a heavy burden. The Government 








it is now investing a little sum 


Arkansas workers turring tirneer lrto 
Jurmber at half the usua/ cost 








is able to pass on the advantage of buy- 
ing in volume, does not add on profits, 
there is no question of an exorbitant 
interest charge as there too often is 
when the landlord figures up the cost of 
‘furnishing' a tenant. 


PROJECTS set up by the gov- 
ernment in each region give them a chance 
to work out their debts and earn some 
cash besides. The projects depend on 
the locality -— such work as road jobs, 
repairing rural schools, draining malar- 
ial swamps, building community centers 
and canning plants. Sometimes the men 
are organized into crews to go around re- 
pairing homes of other relief families 
who are not fixed to do it themselves 


PRODUCE, for another thing 
may pay the debt. The first man in Ar- 
kansas to pay out his rehabilitation ac- 
count did it with nine hundred cans of 
wild plum preserves. Hundreds of famni- 
lies pay their debts with canned goods 
out of their gardens each week. 


ADVICE guides the rehabili- 
tant in all his enterprises. The rural 
foreman for his section checks the far- 
mer's needs, fills them, shows him how 
to make use of his new advantages. The 
foreman gives a concentrated education in 
all the technique of farming that the 
farmer hasn't had before. 


REWARD for proving his 
earnest desire and ability to make good 
In Ala- 
bama, for instance, the settler is given 
only the most frugal beginnings. A 
steer, not a mule to work his fields un- 
til he has established a good record. 
Then he is advanced to the mule class, 


comes in the form of promotion. 


moved perhaps to a better piece of land. 
Proof of purpose is accepted instead of 
a down payment on land. 


COLONIES sometimes take 
care of whole groups of stranded people 
=--- population of a mill town, maybe, in 
which the mill is no longer running. 
The men cut down the trees to Clear their 
tract of land, build houses for the set- 
tlers, carry on the colony's work col- 
lectively. Groups are easier to direct 
and more efficient than single scattered 
farms. 


MANY of these families are 
getting their first chance to show their 
mettle. Their neighborr are gaining a 
new respect for them. Some who have 
been regarded as shiftless and "no ‘count 
people” are doing the best job of house- 
keeping and farming in the communities 
One Georgia farmer, with eight children 
not big enough to do any more than carry 
water from the spring, was set up the 
first of June and by the second week of 
July had six acres of good cotton, six 
acres of fine corn, two acres in garden, 
eight acres planted to sorghum, and was 
ready to start cleaning out the well and 
repairing the fences, which was his pay- 
ment to his landlady. One widow of for- 
ty-five with eight children was trying 
to work her farm by plowing it herself 
after her mule died, and would have gone 
on attempting the cruelly impossible if 
attention had not been attracted to her 
case when the oldest daughter had to 
give up school. 
and new hope. 


Now she has a new mule 


NEW HOPE us what the New 
Deal means to whole communities who 
have never. had before. The 
Government's investment in self—support 
is bringing in returns already --- re- 
turns in making relief money go further, 
and returns in citizens who are now an 
asset instead of a liability to their 
country 


a break 
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YOUNG CONSUMERS” 











DO YOU THINK~ grown-ups 
are the only consumers who can join to- 
gether to get a better deal? Then you 
ought to know about the buying club that 
a bunch of us New Jersey farm boys and 
girls started about five years ago. 


WE WERE A 4-H poultry club, 
twelve of us from 10 to 16 years old. 
Each of us had only a few chickens, so 
when it came to a question of buying 
feed for these little flocks we clubbed 
together and sent in one big order for 
nll. In this way we saved ourselves the 
high cost of ordering in small quanti- 
ties. It's as if we were our own retail 
feed store and now as I look back on it 
I see that what we started was like a 
little consumers' cooperative. 


BUT THERE WAS MORE to it 
than that. We placed this order with 
the farmers' cooperative buying assoc— 
iation of our county. Our club became 
a member of the association. 


YOU KNOW, such coopera- 
tives pay back to their members a divi- 
dend — some people call it a profit, but 
it is really savings when it is earned 
cooperatively. So at every year's end, 
along comes a tidy little check, return—- 
ing 2% of our purchase money. Every child 
knows how much our club needed money! And 
that check has grown bigger every year, 


LEARN and EARN 
by COOPERATION 





as our purchases increased. Last year's 
dividend was $208.45. 


COOPERATIVE BUYING earns 
this money, and we spend it cooperatively, 
too, for the club's educational, recrea— 
tional purposes and to help 4-H work in 
our county and our State. 


OUR CLUB OFFICIALS have just 
had their pictures taken for you. At each 
end of the group is one of our leaders. 
Our president and secretary are second and 
third from the left. The girl in the pic- 
ture is myself, treasurer of the club. 


IN THE FIVE YEARS we have 
been working together, you can see we have 
grown up quite some. Some are full-time 
farmers now.. Others are part-time far- 
mers, who make an income from their poul- 
try in addition to other employment. .our 
club president is putting himself through 





The officers of our clih 





State teachers' college with the help of 
the returns from his poultry flocks. 


BUT WE STILL CLUB TOGETHER 
on our buying, as well as on many other 
things. And do we expect to go on being 
cooperative consumers? I'll say we do. 
Why, we have never known what it is to 
flounder along helpless- 


THE NEW JERSEY BOY WHO RAISED 


WHAT KIND OF PROJECTS do 
the 4-H-ers try their hands at? Well, I 
ought to be able to answer that. For when 
I came to Washington in June for our na- 
tional encampment we tented (the Consu- 
mers' Counsel will remember) right beside 
the U. S. Agriculture Department and I met 
4-H boys and girls from all over the coun- 
try. 


ly one by one, as farmers) THIS PRIZE FLOCK BUYS THEIR. 
FEED COOPERATIVELY 


used to do = a source of 
profit to everybody but 
themselves. 


POULTRY MASHES 
AND GRAINS were our 
only club purchases at 
first, but in the last 
years some of uS have 
bought dairy feeds, fer- 
tilizers, spraying materials. 


THE AMOUNT of our first 
order was only 1300 pounds. Year by 
year Since then our purchases have grown. 
In 1932 we gave 32 orders amounting to 
230 tons and costing $7732.07. 


4-H CLUBS, in case some of 
your city readers would like to know what 
that stands for, are groups of farm boys 
and girls organized and helped by the 
Federal and State agricultural extension 
people. In these clubs we learn "better 
ways of rural working and rural living" 
- and not all out of books, either! We 
do the things we are learning and it is 
fun. We do it right on our own home 
farms and in our own neighborhood. 


BUT EXPERTS are at hand 
to show us how. On a 4-H project any 
farm child can have the very latest sci- 
entific advice, fed down to us from 
Washington and our State University, 
through their agents in our county. Yes, 
I guess that will make some city child- 
dren envious! 





A 4-H BOY had stu- 
died the food require- 
ments of his family 
scientifically so that 
he was able to. plan 
the home crop of vege- 
tables and fruits on 
an exact basis instead 
of the old wasteful 
hit-or-miss... A 4-H 
girl had learned to grow flowers to per- 
fection and how to arrange and market 
them, running a successful flower stall 
alongside of the family's produce stand 

farm girls learned how to can their 
fruits and vegetables by the latest me- 
thods and won prizes at State Fair... 
boys and gtris restored one of those old 
abandoned schoolhouses and equipped it as 
their 4-H clubhouse, earning for it and 
scraping it and planting until it was 
bright as paint inside and outside as 
green as a garden (it was fun doing it to- 
gether, they said)..many a farm child, 
starting with a few hens of his own, has 
learned, from the Government expert ad- 
vising his 4-H club, how to mix their 
feed — how to cull out unprofitable birds 
- how to grade the eggs, until in a few 
years he has a prize flock to his credit. 


YES, THAT LAST is like our 
own poultry club. And we, as I have been 
telling you, have learned how to do our 
buying cooperatively which means that we 
have made a start toward what you would 
call intelligent consumers as well as in- 
telligent farmers. 





























. BREWERS who label their CONSU M FR ia FARM rid 
- | beer to fool consumers 
_ are going to be dealt with BRIEFS FROM WASHINGTON 
de severely by the Food and 
ot Drug Administration. When 
— mislabelled beer is found Lrecu7/ve 
in interstate commerce, offices of rhe 
the Administration will Ware ‘rouse 
"= | seize the beer and prose— Send 
‘e- cute the offending brewer. 
ly _, . . . . KNOW the difference between 
rat "mammoth" and "colossal"? An eighth of 
lan | an inch, when it's canned asparagus. 
= Colossal has the edge on mammoth. 
on | ONE-FIFTH of all the tea consumed in 
ad Great Britain is CO-OP Tea, grown in 
ful tea gardens cooperatively owned ; 
4-H .. IN THE HEYDAYS, National Dairy 
or- Products Corporation's lesser officials a 
ket nought up so many subsidiaries, some of 
all the big bosses didn't know how many com- 60,000 quarts of milk are peing sold 
and i panies they really owned... .. . SHOP daily at health centers in New York 
eir | around: one store in Washington the other City to poorer families at 8 cents a 
me- day was selling 8 pounds of potatoes quart. 25,000 quarts from Borden's are 
ae for 25 cents and down the street at a sold in waxed paper cartons that do not 
old | market 10 pounds of the same potatoes require a bottle deposit ed eae) 
as could be had for 1S cents’. . . 2. 4» « « . . TWO-WAY relief plans of the AAA and 
and WATCH for consumer grades on packages the FERA provide for purchasing 
was of dates. Under the California Date and processinz more than 4 million 
as Shippers' Marketing Agreement, that in- cattle, between 3 and 5 million sheep 
to- dustry has agreed to use package standards and goats. Processed meat will go to 
ild, and grades, worked out with the approval relief families Se see "Where 
has of the Secretary of Agriculture, farmers have formed cooperatives, you 
ad- You can get a description of those can almost always see improvement in 
heir grades by writing to the Secretary of the neighborhood", writes Mrs. Roose— 
irds the California Date Control Committee, velt ..... . . FROM RUSSIA, Hawaii. 
few indie, Cal. .... . . « ONE of the Panama, France, come requests for the 
dit. reasons why milk costs so much to de- "Consumers' Guide". . . . . . . CONNECTI- 
liver in New York City is because the CUT guards consumers against stale eggs. 
our milkman has so many flights of stairs Nothing below a "U. S$. Extra" can 
been to climb. . . . . . FROM ROCKY Mountains be sold there as fresh. This is true 
our to the crest of the Appalachians, more in other New England States, New York, 
t we rivers had less water in them in July New Jersey, Pennsylvania, too. ..... 
ould than in any other July since the Weather . . STRIKINC milk drivers in Superior, 
ine if Bureau started its records nearly 75 Wisconsin, lea in organizing a consumers' 
years ago. 


cooperative creamery. 
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YOUR FOOD BILL 


DROUGHT conditions 
so far have not had any drastic 
effect on prices consumers must 
pay for foods. Bit by bit these 
prices are climbing urhill, but 


there have not been any major 
hurdles taken yet. 
IN THE TWO weeks 


from July 3 to 17 the average for 
the 42 foods reported by the Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics increased 
about a third of a percent, to 
109.9 percent. (That is, prices 
were 9.9 percent above their level 
in 1913). This is the highest 
point food prices have reached dur- 
ing the past thirty months. 


WHEN RECOVERY plans 
started in April, 1933, the general 
level was 90.4 percent. The climb 
Since then to 109.9 is 21 percent. 


PRICES of things other 
than foods have been rather weak 


CHANGES_IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 














July 15 July 3 July 17 Change 
Kind of Food 1933 1934 1934 in year 
¢ ¢ ¢ 7 
Dairy Products 
Milk, qt. 10.4 a2.2 ch 4 + 7.7 
Cheese, lb. 23.6 23.6 23.7 + 0.4 
Butter, lb. 31.0 30.3 30.1 - 2.9 
Beef 
Roundsteak, lb. 26.1 28.7 29.0 422.1 
Rib roast, lb. 20.9 22.5 22.6 + 8.2 
Chuck roast, lb. 15.2 16.5 16.6 + 9.2 
Pork 
Chops, lb. 18.2 26.0 25.5 +40.1 
Lard, lb. 10.1 10.4 10.5 + 4.0 
Who. smo. ham, lb. wee 22.9 23.5 aoe 
Lamb 
Leg of lamb, lb. 22.3 26.9 26.9 +17.5 
Breast lamb, lb. ee 11.3 11.0 see 
Square chuck, lb. mane 19.9 19.3 ered 
Poultry 
Hens, lb. 21.0 235.5 Zo.4 +12.8 
Eggs, doz. 24.3 25.4 26.3 + 8.2 
Bread 
White, lb. J fe 8.1 8.2 +13.9 
Rye, lb. a 5.7 8.8 coe 
Whole wheat, lb. 8.8 8.8 ---- 
(continued) 
lately, and many of them have gone 





51 CITIES QUOTED BY B.L.S. IN RETAIL PRICES 











ner 


This 


down a little. 
ing held up by the drought and pros- 
pects of smaller food supplies. 


Food prices are be- 


A MONTH'S supply of 14 


principal foods for an average city 
family cost $18.13 at July 17 prices. 
There has been a fairly steady in- 
crease in this cost since April 10, 
when these foods could be bought for 
$17.74. 


is an advance of 39 


for these 


$6.60, or 29 





age, 


cents in 3 months. 
period the income received by the far- 
foods 
material form increased from $6.41 to 


During the same 


in their raw 


cents. 


In percent- 


the cost to the consumer rose 2 
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CHANGES _IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 





July 15 July 3 July 17 Change 

















Kind_of Food 1933 1934 1934 in year 
Cereal Products ¢ ¢ ¢ % 
Flour, lb. 4.0 4.9 4.9 4+22.5 
Macaroni, lb. 14.9 17 15.6 + 4.7 
Wheat cereal, 
28 oz. pkg. 22.8 24.2 24:2 + 6.1 
Vegetables--canned 
Corn, #2 can 9.9 nt re, 11.3 +14.1 
Peas, #2 can L238 16.6 16.6 +29.7 
Tomatoes, #2 can eel 10'.5 10:5 +15.4 
Vegetables——fresh 
Potatoes, lk. 3.6 Ae Bod ~41.7 
Onions, lb. 4.8 so 4.9 + 2.1 
Cabbage. lb. 4.8 3. 3.4 -29.2 
Vegetables--fresh 
Lettuce, head aa oe Siz caer 
Spinach, lb. aa 6.0 SoL ---- 
Carrots, bunch = Se 5.0 ---- 
Fruit--canned 
Peaches, #2} can —-- 1G)2 18.3 ---- 
Pears, #2} can —-- ed el Risa: cee 
Pineapple, #24 can --- 22.2 Seed: aoa 
Fruit--fresh 
Apples, lb. aad 1.9 ok ---- 
Bananas, doz. 24.8 23.0 23.2 - 6.5 
Oranges, doz. 20.90 38.9 36.1 +33.7 
percent, and the farm income repre— 
sented by them 3 percent. 
SPREAD between farm 


WHERE ARE THE 
HIGH PRICES? 


CERTAIN areas of the 
country show fairly consistent 
price variations from other areas. 
We've marked out on the map at 
the foot of this page the places 
where pork chop prices to consumers 
are usually higher than others. 
These areas are based on the av— 


erage prices in 51 cities for the 
five years from 1929 to 1933. 
CITIES near  produc— 


ing districts get the benefit in 
general of lower prices. 


HIGHER priced areas 
are found on the East and West 
coasts. 

SPRINGFIELD. Illinois, 


with its price of 24 cents a pound 
was lowest in these years of all 
the 51 cities. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles tie for highest price 
with 33.3 cents a pound. 








prices and city retail prices -—— that 
is, the charges for all transporta— 
tion, processing, and marketing -—— 
have not been increased more than 
enough to cover increased wages and 
processing taxes. 


STILL, the farmer is 
getting only a little over a third 
of the consumer's dollar. From 1924 
to 1929 he got almost half. To im 
prove farm income it is not enough 
for retail food prices to step up. 
The farmers' share of the consumer's 
dollar must which means 
keeping marketing costs from rising 


increase 
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PORK CHOPS: RETAIL PRICE PER POUND* 
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substantially. 


THE PRESENT 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


THE TWO weeks ending July 17 saw a drop 
of 0.2 cents in the average prices 
paid by consumers for butter in 51 
cities. Cheese prices went up 0.1 
cent, while average prices of fluid 
milk were unchanged. 


BUTTER PRICES are probably near the 
low point of the year. Production 
has recently been decidedly less than 
in 1933 and is expected to continue 
at low levels both on account of the 
poor conditions of pastures and feed 
crops and on account of low butterfat 
prices and increasing prices of feed 
grains. 


retail prices of both 
butter and cheese are practically 
the same as they were a year ago. 
Milk prices to consumers are 0.8 of a 
Cent above those of last year. This 
is a rise of 8 percent. 


THE «.ILK consumption survey is  show-— 
ing that a large percentage of families 
with children in school are purchas- 
ing less than the minimum requirements 
for health. The average amount of 
fresh milk per person purchased by 
such families reported in New Orleans 
for example, was 0.3 pint a day; 
in Charleston, S. C., 0.2 pint a day; 
in Cincinnati, just under 0.4 pint 
a day; in Little Rock, Ark., under 
0.2 pint a day. 


Average Retail Prices, July 17, 1954 (cents)____ 











MILK BUTTER CHEESE 
Markets fat.) (1b.) (ib.)_ 
United States 13.2 30.1 23.7. 
At]. ae 12.0 32.5 21.4 
Baitimore............:... 11.0 33.2 25.8 
Birmingham.............. 13.5 32.1 20.7 
BOB WON ccoeees sencdescesss 10.7 30.9 26.9 
Bridgeport.............. 14.0 32.1 28.9 
Cg i: [Os 12.0 28.9 24.9 
JT 2. |: i Sea 11.0 25.9 20.4 
Charleston, S. C....... 13.5 30.5 21.4 
CUSOARO:....cc.cdccceesenes 10.0 30.3 26.6 
Cincinvati......:...:.. 11.0 29.4 25.2 
Cleveland............... Ee 29.9 25.8 
CoLuMmbus.....:..........:. 10.0 29.5 24.6 
CD US Se ese 10.0 29.4 eel 
Denver... Eee ae 9.3 29.9 25.8 
DEtPOLS:..< 52.60.02: aoe 11.0 30.7 23.6 
Pats RaWer. cds. BRO 30.3 26.5 
BOUEGON....cccdccsscccecscnce Qa.0 i 19.6 
indianapolis.............. 9.0 30.2 24.4 
Jacksonville.......... 14.0 350.0 19.8 
Kansas City............ 11.0 28.8 21.9 
Little Rock............ 12.0 ett 20.4 
Los Angeles............ 12.0 £0.40 22.3 
Louisville.............. 11.0 30.0 24.3 
Manchester . 11.0 She 25.0 
Memphis 11.0 29.2 18.5 
Milwaukee... 9.0 29.0 24.6 
Minneapolis.............. 9.0 28.5 22.9 
Mobile i2.3 28.8 21.0 
Newark.............. 13.5 32.0 20.7 
New Haven...................... 14.0 51.6 28.1 
New Orleans....... 9.3 ri ie! 21.5 
New York 12.5 32.0 27.8 
Norfolk 14.0 $1.3 Rie 
Omaha 10.0 28.6 22.6 
Peoria 10-2 28.3 22.4 
Philadelphia 11.0 oe.t 29.0 
Pittsburgh... 12.0 30.8 24.9 
Portland, Me. 11.0 31.4 26.1 
Portland, Ore. 10.4 21.6 20.3 
Providence... 12.0 31.0 20.4 
Richmond 11.5 30.6 22.8 
Rochester................ 12.0 28.6 26.4 
Bt. 008s. ....55..:... 12.0 30.2 22.2 
ee | Or 39.0 28.4 24.5 
Salt Lake City 10.0 27.4 17.8 
San Francisco 12.0 30.0 27.8 
SAVARNAR..........c060..5..00, 2000 30.5 20.4 
NPOTANTON..:........5:... 12.0 31.4 24.4 
<L)  o) | er 9.7 28.4 19.6 
Springfield, 111....... 10.0 29.3 20.7 
Washington, D. C. 13.0 32.4 24.3. 
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Markets 


Average Retail Prices, Jul 
White 
(1b.) 


Rye 


(1b.) 


17,1934 (cents) 
Whole wheat 
(lb.) 
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United States 





————— 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 
Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 
Buffalo 

Butte 

Charleston, S. C.. 
Chicago 

Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columsus 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 

Little Rock. 

Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 

Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 

Newark 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

New York 

Norfolk 

Omaha 

Peoria ; 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me... 
Portland, Ore... 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco....... 
Savannah.... eee 
Scranton =e 
BD. ....cscescceocvassace 
Springfield, Ill... 
Washington, D.C. 
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BREAD 


RETAIL PRICES of white and rye bread 


each went up 0.1 cent a pound during 
the two weeks ended July 17. White 
bread now costs the consumer more than 
it has cost since January, 1931, 


FROM DECEMBER to the middle of March 


the retail price of white bread averaged 
7.9 cents. From the middle of March 
through May it was 8.0 cents. In June 
and early July it averaged 8.1 cents 
and by the middle of July had increased 
to 8.2 cents. 


THIS RISE of 0.3 cents in the average 


price of bread has been closely in 
line with the increased cost of flour 
to the baker. Flour now costs more 
than in January, 1931, when bread sold 
at present prices. Consumers generally 
do not complain much when prices they 
pay are not increased more than prices 
of materials and other costs, such as 
wages. 


ey 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 


CEREAL PRICES in retail stores on July 
17 were reported at about the same 
levels as those of July 3. The only 


change was a drop of 0.1 cent in the 


average price of macaroni. 


WHOLESALE PRICES of wheat and 
up during the first half of July and 
by the middle of had 
back to the levels of early June 


flour went 


the month gone 


THE FARM price on July 15 averaged 78.8 


cents a bushel -- about the same as 
on June 15 and 8 cents under July, 
1933. 

FARM WHEAT prices in July of this year 
were 73 percent of pre-war "parity." 


PRICES DURING the 
pend considerably on 
in this country and abroad. 


present crop year de- 
production both 
Production 


in the northern hemisphere (excluding 


Russia and China) is likely to be 
nearly 300,000,000 bushels under las? 
year. 

ce) 





Ayerage Retail Prices, July 17, 1934 (cents) 














Flour Macaroni Wheat cerea] 
Markets (1...) (lb.) (28 0Z okg) | 
Uhited States 4.9 15.6 Mit 
Atlanta 5.5 16.4 25.9 
Baltimore 4.9 15.5 23.8 
Birmingham 4.9 14.3 £5.0 
Boston 5.3 16.6 29.5 
Bridgeport 5.6 16.6 24.7 
Buffalo 4.8 16.2 23,6 
Butie 4.7 15.8 25.9 
Charleston, S, 5.4 15.5 20.95 
Chicage 4,8 15.2 24.2 
Cincinnati 4.6 15.6 ie EY 
Cleveland 4.6 16.6 295.9 
Columbus 4.3 16.4 26.3 
Dalla 4,8 16.7 24.9 
Denvei 3.9 Ly grat 22.8 
Detroit 5.0 14.8 23.8 
Fall Rive = eps 15.6 22.8 
Houston 4.7 45.1 I 6 
indianapolis 4.5 15.3 26.3 
Jacksonville 5.5 15.6 COW 
Kansas City 4.6 ID .2 24.3 
Little Rock 4,9 15.6 28.9 
Los Angeles 4.5 15.0 23.6 
Louisville 5.4 14.4 24.0 
Manchester 5.2 18.0 25.4 
Memphis 5.8 14.4 25.4 
Milwaukee 4.7 14.5 24.5 
finneapoli 5.0 13.9 235.6 
Mobile §.0 16.2 23.8 
Newark 5.3 16.2 22.8 
New Haven 5.5 16.4 25.8 
New Orleans 5.8 1), 4 24.7 
New York 5.2 16.8 eae 
Norfolk 4.9 15.6 24.9 
Omaha 4.5 18.0 25.4 
Peoria eb 16.4 20.4 
Philadelphia 4.9 16.8 eee 
Pitisburgh 4.3 15.5 23.3 
Portland, Me. 5.2 17 24.0 
Portland, Ore. 4.4 16.3 25.4 
Providence 5.0 15.3 22.9 
Richmond 5.0 15.4 23.3 
Rochester 4.9 15.3 24.5 
St. Louis 4.7 16.5 25.0 
St. Paul 5.0 iA 2 24.2 
Salt Lake City 3.9 17 7 24.5 
San Francisco 4.9 16.2 24.2 
Savannah 5.4 15.5 24.7 
Scranton 9.0 16.6 24,5 
Seattle 4.3 16.3 25.6 
Springfield, Ill. 4.6 15.3 22.8 
Washington. D. C. 5 as 16.0 yao ee 
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Average Ret3il Prices, July_17,_1934 (cents) 














—— Round steak Rib roast Chuck roast 

okg). Markets (1b.) _—?' (1b.) 

a United States 29.0 22.6 16.6 

_ RG OOO osc. sh sscacevancetsscenacs 29.5 2i.0 15.8 

8 Ep bie) Ch 29.5 23.5 16.0 

0 Birminghan......... RS eeestonaay 26.8 LO.2 15.4 

5 BOR UOD csvsenescsiiiccngrcesiiaw. 39.5 2Gne 21.7 BEEF 

* Bridgeport... 35.0 27.5 20.9 

6 RIO si csksssccssssecesaccives Be pda 16.0 THE GOVERNMENT is now buying 
9 UL D eR . , 20.4 13.1 13.5 thousands of beef cattle in the 
“3 Charleston, S. C......... 26.8 19.8 14.3 drought areas where there is no 
= GHICR EO) cs .oiscoctssaass) POS 235.5 1 gee feed for them. These cattle are 
#8 CANGIRARTS....05555.c5000, COee 23.4 15.0 being slaughtered and the meat 
“ Cleveland... =28.5 24.1 18.6 canned as fast as facilities will 
ie Columbus... meets 29.5 23.6 1S. T permit. The meat will be used 
a I isscscinnccsritccriasrn SR 23.7 16.1 for relief purchases. If it were 
i ae 23.8 17.4 14.0 not for this government-buying 
a iia a RTT 21.8 17.5 large numbers of cattle would 
e Fad RAVOR. 2. ec icnss “ODee 24.3 18.3 starve and be a total loss to the 
i Houston... oc cccccccccceecee 26.9 22.1 13.9 farmer and to the public. 

iz Indianapolis............... 30.3 20.5 16.4 

" Jacksonville........,......... 25.0 pa 16.4 RETAIL BEEF prices continued their 
5s Kansas City ; 25.5 20.7 15.3 rise from July 3 to July 17; 
ie Little Rock.......... uve 289 18.5 14.3 round steak going up 0.3 cent, 
? Los Angeles.................... 2.6 19.3 14.0 and rib and chuck each up 0.1 
7 OUPBVEE IO! nlc icchcrcenns 2eeS 19:2 15.0 cent a pound. 

be Manchester................ 35.6 23.3 20.4 

es CETL) £6 aaa . 25.6 20.9 13.3 MARKET SUPPLIES of cattle have been 
ie MULWAUKOO 6... icccsicccssceens 20.2 20.5 16.8 large and are expected to con- 
a Minneapolis.................... 25.7 21.7 16.0 tinue fairly large during the 
” Je OC eee 25.9 18.8 14.0 rest of the year. Beef prices 
ie NGWOTK:::..,<00:...- 35.1 25.9 18.9 have been supported by the in- 
= New Haven... 37.4 ei 2 eR creased price of pork and the 
io Now OrLeans:..:.:.::.:...3. 2659 23.1 14.4 high price of lamb. Prices of 
‘ New York ieee. KOMeeen 28.4 19.8 cattle now depend somewhat on 
- NOTLOUS 2 .iscasesiasaveccscears racine AOae 15.4 the scale of prices paid by the 
9 RINE anon e cca Sestutictues 25.3 16.6 14.2 government. 

sia Ns char iicts 26.4 18.1 15.1 

os PuiLedetpN1 a. ...06sccccnc OOvO 20.4 20.4 THE FARM price of beef cattle 
2 Pittsburgh.............. 29.9 23.0 15.9 dropped from $4.00 a hundred pounds 
S POrtiand, Me.........6.06ccc: 36.8 24.7 17.6 in June to $3.90 in July. The 
0 Portland, Ore. AR i 17.9 13.9 July price was 61 percent of pre— 
i Providence 36.1 27.0 2054 war "parity." 

? Richmond. 21.1 25.4 16.4 

se Rochester... 27.0 21.6 16.5 

” | 21.1 14.5 

se | re 25.5 22.0 17.0 

7 Salt Lake City... 23.6 17.7 14.2 

sie San Francisco................ 26.6 21.0 13.5 

. Savannah. 2463 22.9 16.0 

: MOPARGOM...........6.0......:... 346 26.0 20.3 

7 ee 24.9 21.6 15.8 

6 Springfield, Tll...... 26.1 18.2 15.7 

- Hashington, D, C, 32,3 24.3 17.9 ig ~ 


| 








PORK 


FOR MANY weeks the retail prices of 
all pork cuts have been rising. On 
July 17, however, storekeepers in 51 
cities reported that pork chops were 
selling at a half cent under the 
July 3 prices. Lard prices and ham 
prices continued to rise moderately. 


ALTHOUGH THE average price of pork chops 
dropped in early July it was 40 per- 
cent above the average of July, 1933. 


THE FARM price of hogs rose sharply 
from $5.17 a hundred pounds in May 
to $5.52 in June and $3.97 in July. 
The July price was 45 percent of 
"parity". Cooperating farmers, in 
addition to the market price of hogs, 
will get substantial benefit payments 
which will bring their receipts for 
hogs closer to "parity." 


HOG SLAUGHTER in June was 11 percent 
under May and 19 percent under the 
record slaughter of June, 1933. 
Supplies during the remainder of the 
Summer are expected to continue much 

smaller than last year and further in- 
creases in pork prices are not likely. 
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Ayerage Retail Prices, July 17, 1934 (cents) 











Chops Lard Wh.smo.ham 
Markets (35...) (45.3 (2b...) 
United States 25.5 10.5 23.5 
Atlanta. ...:.......: ces ee 10.5 22.8 
Baltimore........... 7 24.3 10.4 2i.9 
Birmingham 22.6 10.0 a RS f 
Boston... 26.5 10.9 20.1 
Bridgeport. 28.3 10.2 23.9 
Buffalo.............. . BB.2 9.4 22.1 
Butte....... 24.6 11.4 23.5 
Charleston, S. C. 21.0 21:2 21.8 
Chicago... 25.8 10.3 23.0 
Cincinnati 25.9 a1. 22.3 
Cleveland 27.6 12.2 24.0 
Columbus... Zi.s 9.8 24.1 
Dallas eo. 7 12.2 24.8 
Denver 22.5 10.4 20.1 
Detroit.. egat 27.9 10.2 24.8 
Fall River... 26.0 10.3 25.3 
Houston... 24.6 10.3 ee.2 
Indianapolis 23.9 9.9 25.4 
Jacksonville. 21.2 10.9 22.6 
Kansas City 24.6 10.6 23.5 
Little Rock...... 20.3 10.4 ea.e 
Los Angeles. 30.2 10.6 24.9 
Louisville. 21.6 10.0 20.0 
Manchester 24.9 10.6 20.1 
Memphis 25.5 9.7 25.0 
Milwaukee 25.2 9.8 Se. 
Minneapolis 25.6 10.2 rd =) 
Mobile... 21.2 10.4 20.2 
Newark........ ; 2o.4 10.3 24.4 
New Haven 26.9 41.4 24.6 
New Orleans... eet 9.8 22.9 
New York.. 26.6 6 25.7 
Norfolk 24.1 9.9 ee.4 
Omaha 21.9 10.8 24.1 
Peoria 23.9 10.7 23.9 
Philadelphia... 30.2 10.7 24.1 
PAttsburen.........:..... 26.6 9.9 24.4 
Portland, Me.. cs 26.3 10.0 25.5 
Portland, Ore..... 29.1 11.5 25.2 
Providence ee 26.7 10.2 24.4 
Richmona....... 26.0 10.3 22.6 
Rochester.. 27.3 10.0 23.8 
St. Louis 24.5 9.6 22.4 
st. Paui....... 24.8 10.2 22.3 
Salt Lake City....... 25.3 12.4 24.6 
San Francisco. 30.8 11.0 26.7 
Savannah. 20.2 11.2 20.2 
Scranton... 26.2 GR 24.5 
Seattle... 31.6 11.3 26.4 
Springfield, Ill... 21.0 9.9 24.1 
Washington, D, C, 28,0 10,5 23.8 
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Average Retail Prices, July 17, 1934 (cents) 
——- Leg of lamb Breast lamb Square chuck 
Markets (1b. (db. (15 .) 
United States oo. he Moe 
Atlanta Wee oan © ee ga LT. 
BAPtIMOTS. cisions, eee ee Uo: 
BITMANENAM:......0:66c0..., 20. a 15; 
Boston Sey eee a0. 13. 14. 
Bridgeport........... es 9. 
BulPale::...:scscsse ; 28 10. 
Butte one 20. 10. 
Charleston, S. C.. 26. 13. 
GHUCAEO. «66. cicon ee 20. 10. 
Cincinnati.. 29. 14, 
Cleveland. Siceers 23. Ley 
Columbus... “cits 30. Hoa 
Dallas 36. 2s 
Denver eee 235. 8, 
Detroit aT. ve 
Fall River 26. ii. 
Houston 30. LO: 
Indianapolis 29. pai. 
Jacksonville... 25. EO’. 
Kaneae City... ccscccccce 84s wae, 
Little Rock 24. Ee. 
Los Angeles... 20 10. 
Louisville 32. ES: 
Manchester 1 Bs 13. 
Memphis ' a Wee ae 
Milwaukee dcr eet 26. 10. 
Minneapolis... 24. 8. 
Mobile. Searels 25. pio 
Newark vee 26. Le 
New Haven... eon rds 10. 
New Orleans ans eee ce 
New York ; 26. LO: 
Norfolk Hessian enas. “UMMaRe 10. 
MA Scart dadseotsaasasienas aren ve 
Peoria.......<. 28: aby, 
Philadelphia eo. a ae 
Pittsburgn........... 26 ie. 
Portland: Mes.cic... 26% is: 
Portaand, Ores ...cc.c5 24. 9. 
PROVACONCE....ccc6cscsciese, Os LO: 
RLGHMONG)......55.c0ceceeves a1. 12 
Rochester 24. yD 
Sn 0) 1 re A isk 
Secs 23. 9. 
Salt Lake City.......... 20. 8. 
San Francisco......... 26. i jae 
Savannah..................... eu LO. 
Scranton... ASN 10. 
Seattle ar ese eee £0: 
Springfield, Ill... 22. 9. 
Washington, D.C. 25. 8. 











PRICES OF all cuts of lant 
during the two weeks 


oyoOr ON OW 


July 17. Legs were down 
cent; breast, down 0.35 cent; 
and chuck, down 0.6 cent a pound. 


THE LAMB crop in Western s 


is larger than last 


year. 


unfavorable prospects for range 
feed and the short crop of hay 


AhOANRWANH A 


are likely to make marketings 
considerably larger than last 
year. 


PRICES OF lambs and wool have been 


high relative to prices of other 
farm products during the past 


a 
.4 
ae 
are 
ng! 
8 
.0 


winter and spring. Wool prices 


a 


have been higher than pre-war 
"parity" and lamb prices have 
been close to "parity." 


RECENT DECLINES have brought wool 
prices down to the "parity" level 
and lamb prices in July were 
percent of "parity." 
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POULTRY 


HENS AND EGGS both advanced in price 


from July 3 to July 17. The rise in 
hen prices averaged 0.2 cent a pound 
while egg prices rose 0.9 cent. 


RETAIL PRICES of eggs reach their low 


point usually in April. From 1923 
to 1935 April prices averaged 75 per- 
cent of the year's average. The rise 
from April to June is usually moderate 
and the rise really begins in July. 
Average increases from June to July 
have been about 10 percent. This 
year the increase was from 24.6 cents 
to 26.3, or 7 percent. In other 
words, recent advances in retail egg 
prices are less than what normally 
occurs at this time of the year. 


THE AVERAGE increase from July to the 


November peak is 58 percent. Sich 
arise this year would bring egg prices 
to 41 cents. 


22 - 


Average Retail Prices, July 17, 


(cents) 














Hens Eggs 
Markets (1b. ) (doz) 
United States Ta 26.3 
Atlanta 19.4 25.9 
Baltimore AE RS 27.5 
Birmingham 19.7 25.6 
Boston 27.8 40.2 
Bridgeport 28.9 37.3 
Buffalo 23.5 26.8 
Butte 19.4 29.8 
Charleston, S. C. 21.5 23.9 
Chicago 24.6 29.6 
Cincinnati 23.0 22.5 
Cleveland 25.5 24.0 
Columbus 22.8 20.8 
Dallas 20.4 26.8 
Denver a 6 ae Ao ee 
Detroit 25.4 ee-6 
Fall River aS fl 35.4 
Houston 21.0 24.7 
Indianapolis 22.9 19.7 
Jacksonville SS) O09. 
Kansas City 20.9 22.0 
Little Rock 16.9 19.8 
Los Angeles... RO.L 26.7 
Louisville 19.6 19.0 
Manchester RO.2 33.9 
Memphis 15.9 20.6 
Milwaukee 19.6 rt a 
Minneapolis 19.6 20.4 
Mobile 17.3 22.0 
Newark Shad 35.3 
New Haven 33.2 36.8 
New Orleans 20.9 aS 
New York... 23.7 35.0 
Norfolk 24.6 24.8 
Omaha 19.1 20.4 
Peoria 20.7 18.7 
Philadelphia 29.6 29.9 
Pittsburgh vs oY 25.2 
Portland, Me. 26.3 35.6 
Portland, Ore. 25.5 25.4 
Providence 26.8 30.7 
Richmond 21.8 24.3 
Rochester 22.6 21.5 
St. Louis 22.4 pete 
St. Paul 20.1 20.5 
Salt Lake City eae 24.5 
San Francisco 30.6 24a: 
Savannah 17.8 23.2 
Scranton... 30.2 28.3 
Seattle... eo.0 et. 
Springfield, I1l. 19.9 18.4 
Washington, D. C. 27.8 $2.1 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


PRICES of potatoes continue to drop 
The average retail price in 51 cities 
was reported at 2.1 cents a pound on 
July 17. Two weeks earlier they 
averaged 2.2 cents, and last year 
the price was 3.6 cents 


last year's. 





ticians call the demand for pota- 
toes "inelastic"; that is, it takes 
a big change in price to make a 
small change in consumption ‘or 
that reason a small change in the 
Size of the crop from one year t 

the next usually brings about a 
decided change in price. This year 
the anticipated crop is not large 
but is bigger than 





small crop and prices 








ONION PRICES to consumers dropped 0.2 
cent a pound during two weeks 
ended July 17 and are a at last 
year's levels. Intermediate ship- 
ments are increasing Supplies fron 
Washington are earlie than last 
year 


ABBAGE PRICES picked up a little. 


July 17 prices averaged 0.2 


cent a pound over those of July 


3. The price is still very low, 
however, -- 29 percent below last 


year. 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


AVERAGE RETAIL of lettuce 
dropped sharply from July 3 to 
July 17. Shipments were about 
the same as last year. Production 
in the first section of the late 
States is estimated at 24 percent 
above last year. These states are 
now beginning to supply the markets 


prices 


SPINACH PRICES are reported much 


higher -- averaging 8.1 cents a 
pound compared with 6.0 cents on 
July 3. Supplies at this time 


of the. year are mainly from local 
sources near the markets. in 
many cases the dry weather has 
undoubtedly hurt the spinach 
crop. Prices in the drought area 
are highest. 


CARROT PRICES went down 
early in July. 


a little 
Supplies come most- 
ly from California and shipments 
from that State were heavy in early 
July. 
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Average Retail Prices, 


July 17, 1934 (cents) 




















Lettuce Spinach Carrots 
Markets (head) (ib. }. (bunch) 
United States 8.2 8.1 5.0 
Atlanta....... 9.4 ‘| 5.4 
Baltimore 10.1 S.i 5.4 
Birmingham 8.4 --- 5.3 
Boston..... 9.4 5.1 5.9 
Bridgeport 9.7 6.5 B.2 
Buffalo 7.4 9.9 5.35 
Butte 9.0 6.5 4.6 
Charleston, S. C. 9.9 6.9 5.0 
Chicago 9.5 9.6 5.5 
Cincinnati 8.5 6.6 4.1 
Cleveland Be 8.4 5.3 
Columbus 8.9 7.9 5.4 
Dallas 6.9 Be 5.2 
Denver 6.8 ee | 3.1 
Detroit ef 7.0 5.3 
Fall River 8.6 6.9 5.6 
Houston 5.7 7.4 5.4 
Indianapolis 8.5 12 4.0 
Jacksonville 8.3 19 7.0 
Kansas City 8.7 8.2 5.6 
Little Rock 5.6 7.8 4.4 
Los Angeles 49 2.4 2.9 
Louisville 9.6 6.2 4.3 
Manchester 8.4 5.2 6.4 
Memphis 5.9 — a7 
Milwaukee 8.9 6.1 4.1 
Minneapolis 8.6 fre 5.4 
Mobile.. B.7 8.2 7.0 
Newark. 9.5 Wick 4.8 
New Haven 8.8 5.9 4.9 
New Orleans 8.3 --- acy: 
New York 9.4 7.8 5.2 
Noefolk 10.5 4.8 5.0 
Omaha.......... 9.4 8.0 oe | 
Peoria 8.9 9.0 brug 
Philadelphia 9.2 6.2 4.] 
Pittsburgh ey f ice 5.5 
Portland, Me. 9.1 464 5.9 
Portland, Ore. 4.7 1.3 4.5 
Providence 8.9 5.2 5.9 
Richmond 9.1 6.7 5.0 
Rochester 7.4 4.6 4.0 
St. Louis 7.9 7.2 ey f 
St. Paui... 9.4 5.7 5.4 
Salt Lake City Bik 6.4 Ry 
San Francisco 4.2 4.8 2.5 
Savannah.. 9.2 9.5 8.3 
Scranton. <4 1.0 4.6 
Seattle.. 4.2 A:2 2.4 
Springfield, I11. 9.4 8.7 5.3 
Washington, D. C. 10.2 8.4 6.4 
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Averagw Retail Prices, July 17, 1934 (cents) 











Apples Bananas Oranges 
Markets (15:0. (doz—lb*) (doz.) 
United States fae? 23.2 $8.1 
Atlanta... 7.0 21.8 33.4 
Baltimore.. (ise Sud 38.4 
Birmingham 116 *5.6 55.1 
Boston ey ¥5.9 41.4 
Bridgeport T.4 *6.1 43.4 
Buffalo Gi. 24.4 37.3 
Butte Ch *9.0 Sa.2 
Charleston, S. C. oak 19.9 36.8 
Chicago 8.4 67-50 40.3 
Cincinnati 6.6 ¥*6.3 38.2 
Cleveland Te *6.4 40.5 
Columbus 6:9 *6.8 38.4 
Dallas a= *7.0 36.7 
Denver ie al 53.5 
Detroit 6.5 TOL 40.4 
Fall River 9.2 *6.6 38.8 
Houston = 20.5 39.7 
Indianapolis 7.3 *7 .0 39.1 
Jacksonville To 15.5 Re Yay 
Kansas City 7.8 +75 39.2 
Litile Rock 7.4 *5.8 Sour 
Los Angeles ieee, *5.6 a lhe Soa 
Louisville 5.0 *6.8 A422 
Manchester 6.6 "6.2 41.7 
Memphis 7.8 *6.5 36.5 
Milwaukee Tae *6..'7 Oise 
Minneapolis 8.4 “7.9 37.6 
Mobile. 6.7 hs aoe 30.6 
Newark Ue 26.5 40.6 
New Haven... Toe 24.4 39.9 
New Orleans se ar aa, 33.8 
New York... 9.0 22.8 42.7 
Norfolk... 1.8 Aiise 38.8 
Omaha eee sof OA, 35.0 
Peoria a ot! ro 35.0 
Philadelphia..... 14 22.8 42.7 
Pittsburgh... 5.5 26.0 38.9 
Portland, Me...... 6.2 *6.9 41.2 
Portland, Ore. 4.5 *7 4 33.3 
Providence 8.0 *6.0 43.3 
Richmond 6.9 24.5 40.6 
Rochester 6.0 25.5 42.5 
St. Louis Tod ¥*6.9 36.5 
St. Paul 8.2 we, lL 39.1 
Salt Lake City. 5.9 sa ra! 28.0 
San Francisco. 5.4 15.8 29.5 
Savannah 7.6 25.2 38.3 
Scranton... 5.5 19:2 38.4 
Seattle ee 4.3 77 <0 31.4 
Springfield, Ill. if fees *6.6 39.0 
Washington, D. C. 7.2 25 2 FAS 


RETAIL PRICES of apples 


BANANAS 











FRUIT 
(Fresh) 


began to 
come down as usual in the first 
half of July as new apples be- 
gan to take the place of the old 
crop. California Gravensteins are 
the most important commercial 
variety on the market now. Some 
local apples are also being sold 
in most markets. 


ORANGE PRICES also dropped in early 


July. The average drop from 
July 3 to July 17 was 0.8 cent a 
dozen. This also is in line with 
the normal seasonal movement. 
Prices usually drop at this time 
of the year. This is probably due 
to the abundance of other fruits 
on the market. 


are selling at slightly 
higher prices than in early July 
but present prices 
below last year. 


continue 


» 28% 


Average Retail Prices, July 3 





1934 (Cents) 
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Peaches Pears Pineapple Corn Peas Tomatoes 
Markets #2-1/2 can #2-1/2 can #2-1/2 can #2.can 4 #2 can #2,2-1/2* can 
United States 18.3 ee vid ie | 14.0... Jo. 10.5. 
Atianta 18.9 22.9 ee .9 11.6 i7.8 10.0 
Baltimore 16.6 19.2 19.6 iz.s 15.9 10.5 
Birmingham 18.4 19.8 22.6 10.6 19.0 ae | 
Boston 19.1 21.8 peed 12.6 hy a Wr SR! 
Bridgeport 19.1 23.2 22.0 13.0 19.4 11.5 
Buffalo 18.9 21.8 21.0 13.6 15.4 22.8 
Buite 19.9 el.7 24.4 2.0 16.9 223 
Charleston, S. C. 16.3 21.0 3 te f 9.9 16.3 9.8 
Chicago 20.4 22.8 23.4 11.5 15.4 412.0 
Cincinnati 18.6 Pee 23.1 10.8 16.9 10.3 
Cleveland 18.8 21.5 pe. 0 21.6 15.1 10.9 
Columbus 19.5 rd af 25.6 10.3. 16.6 10,21 
Dallas 20.1 po.d 23.3 12.4 18.8 10.3 
Denver 19.5 a ie f 23.4 11.0 17.6 11.0 
Detroit 18.0 21.9 235.5 10.0 1i3..1 10.8 
Fall River 18.4 22.0 peed CEES = 17.0 SB Dee 
Houston 16.3 19.4 20.4 10.5 15.9 8.5 
Indianapolis... 18.0 20.5 23.0 19.9 16.4 10.5 
Jacksonville 16.2 20.5 20.9 23.3 14.9 8.8 
Kansas City 19.3 21.8 eon 10.0 16.6 10.0 
Little Rock....... 20.3 23.7 23.4 30... 16.5 9.9 
Los Angeles.. 15.0 18.2 19.4 10.6 16.1 * 13.1 
Louisville... 19.5 ee.0 i 9.6 16.3 9.5 
Manchester 19.2 22.5 23.35 12.9 17.4 12.5 
Memphis 17.9 21.6 22.0 10.3 15.5 8.8 
Milwaukee 19.0 19.4 24.5 11.5 By fap be iy 3 
Minneapolis 19.9 21.9 23.7 9.8 16.8 a IEE, 
Mobile 16.7 19.2 19.1 10.6 16.4 9.4 
Newark 16.3 19.9 21.4 11:0 16.8 10.3 
New Haven 18.5 22.4 2.6 13.5 Ly Be 11.6 
New Orleans 17.0 21.0 21-0 11.4 16.8 9.9 
New York 17.0 19.7 20.5 11.5 15.9 21.0 
Norfolk 17.6 22.5 22.9 10.6 15.4 9.3 
Omaha 19.8 21.9 22.7 10.6 16.5 10.4 
Peoria 19.6 23.7 Bow d 11.6 16.3 ce | 
Philadelphia 17.0 18.4 Rise iz .0 16.9 bis 
Pittsburgh i7.8 21.0 2e.0 10.9 7.0 10.4 
Portland, Me. 19.4 22.6 23.3 1.5 17.6 11.5 
Portland, Ore. 18.9 18.8 21.5 13.0 16.8 * 15:5 
Providence 17.5 20.3 pet 11.8 18.4 10.9 
Richmond 17.2 Reed 21.9 10.5 16.2 8.9 
Rochester 20.3 20.4 22.9 12.3 16.5 119 
St. Louis 18.3 22.4 22.2 10.0 16.8 9.5 
St. Paul 20.5 22.0 23.9 11.3 16.1 22.6 
Salt Lake City 19.9 22.3 ee.9 21.3 15.4 * 13.0 
San Francisco... 15.9 18.1 19.7 11.3 15.6 * 13.0 
Savannah 18.8 er.0 22.3 10.8 19.5 << 
Scranton 18.4 20.8 5 13.4 15.6 42,9 
Seattle... ly a 18.3 Plwe be 17.8 soit ef 
Springfield, Ill 20.4 24.8 25.6 12.4 27.0 12.8 
Washington, D. C. 17.4 15.7 20.2 10.5 14.8 9.6 
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to the Farm Credit Administration, 
are probably third, petroleum pro- 
ducts fourth, and containers, fuel 
building materials, hardware, spray- 
ing materials, fencing and farm ma- 
chinery next in order. General mer- 
chandising is done by some. Some 
operate feed mills. Others handle 
special lines, such as hardware, 
plumbing equipment and electrical 


equipment. 


NO SET type of organ- 
ization has grown up to handle this 
cooperative purchasing. First, there 
are the unorganized groups of farao- 
ers who make occasional purchases co- 
operatively anc secure thoir sup- 


plies direct from the car door. 


SECOND, 


organized but not 


there are 
incorporated 
groups that own no plant but pur 
chase supplies ina considerable 
quantities for thoir members. Such 
associations sither rent space to 
store the supplies until they are 
needed by the mombers, or freguire 
that members come to the cardoor for 
delivery. Many of these associa- 
tions operate with country farm or- 


ganizations. 


THIRD, there are 
many small, local, incorporated 
groups which own warehouses or other 
facilities for handling farm sup 
plies and purchase in considerable 
quantities and carry fairly large 
inventories. Included in this group 
are the cooperative feed stores aad 


Warehouses, and oil associations. 


FOURTH, there are a 


number of cooperative purchasing as- 





CUTTING THE COST OF LIVING 


,\Continued frou Page 7) 


sociations which operate on a broker 

age basis -- that is, they assemble 
weubers' orders for supplies and 
transmit them to selected dealersor 
manufacturers with instructions as 
to the method and time of shipment, 
These associations charge their men- 
bers @ brokerage fee to cover the 
cost of maintaining such purchasing 


service. 


FIFTH, many market- 
ing associations have found it nec- 
essary to maintain supply departaents 
for their members. This method of 
cooperative purchasing has been found 
to be very economical and particular- 
ly suitable for certain supplies, 
especially those used in warketing 
farm crops. The supply purchasing 
season for certain crops precedes the 


marketing season. 


THIS ENABLES the 
cooperative to handle the supplies 
first and market the crop later, and 
sO more completely utilize its labor, 
facilities and overhead. Such con- 
binations of cooperative effort usual 
ly result in economy and larger 
patronage dividends in both the pur 


chasing and marketing departments. 


SIXTH, several of 
the general farm organizations in 
the various States maintain supply 
departments in connection with their 
service work for members. Through 
such departments tho mombers may 
secure supplies at cost, plus a 
reasonable handling charge. The prin- 
cipal supplies distributed through 
organizations of this type are feed, 
seed, fertilizer, and petroleum 


products. 





+} 


SEVENTH, there are 


& limited number of large, incorpo-. 
rated purchasing associations which 
operate either on a regional, state 
or national basis Soms of them 
sell only to the smaller local as- 


sociations while others sell directly 


to indiviaual farmers. They handle 
mostly those supplies which farmers 
use in large quantities, such as 


feed, seed, fertilizer, box shooks, 


aad petroleum products 


IN THE FARM CREDIT 
ACT of 1933, Congress recognized co 
operative purchasing of farm supplies 
for the first time. It authorized 
the lending of money for working 
capital purposes to farmer coopera 


tives that could qualify under the Act. 


NOT ONLY WITH CREDIT 
but with counsel and advice, the gov- 
ernment in Washington is making the 
way of purchasing cooperatives a 
little less difficult The coop- 
erative Division of the Farm Credit 
Administration studies methods and 
practices of associations engaged in 
the purchase of farm supplies for 
their members, and makes available 
to farmer co-ops the results of its 


fact-finding activities. 


WITH THIS RECOGNITION of 
the service cooperatives can perform 


tor their members they may be ex- 


and With operating policies which 
increase possiblities of success. 
Who knows, maybe even in this country 
there may be erected on this founda- 
tion as vast and as valuable a co- 
operative movement as that serving 


British consumers 





OUR POINT OF VIEW 


THE CONSUMERS' GUIDE believes that consumption 
is the end and purpose of production. 


To that end the CONSUMERS' GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer's right to full and correct informetion on 
prices, quality of commodities, and on costs and effi- 
ciency of distribution. It aims to aid consumers in 
making wise and economical purchases by reporting changes 
in prices and costs of food and farm commodities. It re— 
lates these changes to developments in the agricultural 
and general programs of national recovery. It reports 
on cooperative efforts which are being made by individ- 
uals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest pos-— 
sible value for their expenditures. 


The producer of raw materials —- the farmer — is 
dependent upon the consuming power of the people. Like- 
wise the consumer depends upon the sustained producing 
power of agriculture. The common interests of consumers 
and of agriculture far outweigh diversity of interests. 


While the CONSUMERS' GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Department of Agriculture, Labor, and Com 
merce, the point of view expressed in its pages does 
not necessarily reflect official policy but is a presen- 
tation of governmental and non-governmental measures 
looking toward the advancement of consumers' interests. 





Issued by the CONSUMERS COUNSEL of the Agricultural 


Adjustment Administration 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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